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SIN OFFERINGS. 


Sin-offerings were appointed for sins of ignorance against 
negative precepts (Lev. 4: 2, 13, 22, 27.) either for the 
whole congregation, or for individual persons. It is true, 
®there are some sin-offerings that do not exactly come un- 
der the description here given of them; such as the sin- 
offering of Aaron on his consecration (Lev. 9; 2;) the 
sin-offering of the woman at her purification (12: 6,) and 
of the leper at his cleansing, 14: 19. This, however, was 
their general character. Of the sin-offering for the whole 
congregation, we have an account in Lev. 4: 13, 21, 
where a young bullock being brought before the door of 
the tabernacle of the congregation, or during the service, 
into the court of the priests, the elders or heads of the 
tribes, as representing the people, laid their hands upon its 
head, and it w%s killed according to the form mentioned 
for the burnt offering. The blood was then taken by the 
priest into the holy place, where, having dipped his finger 
ia it seven times, he sprinkled what adhered to it seven 
times before the vail; after which he returned tothe court 
ofthe priests, ascended the altar, put some of the blood 
upon the horns at its corners, and poured out the rest at 
its foot. The fat was the only part of the animal that was 
oflered on the altar; for the rest, including the skin, in- 
wards, and even the dung, was carried forth to a clean 
portion of that place where the ashes of the altar were 
poured out, and burnt completely with fire. The sin-of- 
ferings for individuals only varied in some few trifling 
circumstances from this; except that the whole of the car- 
cass after the fat and inwards had been burnt, belonged 
to the priest. Lev. 6: 24, 29. We must not forget, 
while treating of the sin-offering, that our Saviour is often 
spoken of under that character, particularly in Rom. 8: 
3; 2Cor.5: 21. Heb. 9: 28. Indeed, in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, sin-offerings are clearly applied as types 
of Christ. ‘‘ For the bodies of those beasts, whose blood 
was brought into the sanctuary by the high-priests for sin, 
were burnt without the camp; wherefore Jesus also, that 
He might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered 
without the gate.” Heb. 12: 11, 12. 
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Moral Cales. 


MARRYING A MECHANIC. 


A TALE OF OLDEN TIME. 


into the fire as intently as though the white ashes that 
slowly gathered on the wood, and occasionally slipped-off, 
leaving some fantastic figure traced on the rediground of 
the bright coal, had some important meaning treasured in 
the strange hieroglyphic that was thus unconsci@usly trac- 
ed. Near him sat his only daughter, a fair ginhof eigh- 
teen, in her well laced stays, long bodice, ade le 
hooped skirt, employed on sonie fine embroidery, di ed 
to grace the cushion of one of the fine set of cherry fram- 
ed chairs, made after a pattern very similar to those now 
mM vogue, save that the needlework of our great grandmoth- 
ers supplied the place of the shining hair cloth. At her 
feet lay a large grey cat, which she occasionally stopped 








Old Esquire Phillips sat in his great arm chair, igoking. 


to caress, and as she did so, she never failed to steal a 
glance at the kind, but unusual serious visage of her 
father. te timeecat 

The room in which they were seated was furnished 
plainly but substantially, and the uncarpeted floor looked 
as white as hands could make it, where it had escaped the 
sprinkling of sand that Phillis, the colored servant that 
presided over every dejartment of the household labor, 
was sure to bestow in generous proMsion. A small round 
table stood in the centre of the room, on which was a set 
of China tea cups, little larger than those which now grace 
‘‘ the doll’s cup-board,” a platter of cold bvuiled beef and 
vegetables, a plate of brown bread, and a bow! of smoking 
bean porridge. Phillis was busy in making the necessary 
arrangements, and had taken down the tea-pot from the 
shelf, when Mr. Phillips turned round and insisted that, as 
Mrs. Phillips would not be at home, tea should not be ad- 
mitted. He seldom drank it, and he intended that Fanny 
should now cure herself of the indulgence. 

Fanny looked up at the emphatte “ now,” and a deep 
crimson overshadowed her whole face as she encountered 
the penetrating gaze of her father. Phillis’s announce- 
ment that supper was ready, relieved her embarrassment 
for a moment, as she busied herself in putting away her 
balls of crewell ; but when she seated hergelf at the table, 
opposite her father, and saw, or rather felt, the same ear- 
nest glance turned on her, she found herself, from some 
unaccountable cause, so embarrassed, that she could not 
swallow a mouthful of the substantial supper that he was 
discussing with such evident relish. 

‘“ What! no supper to-night, Fanny, for want of tea ?” 
quoth the old man, half seriously and half playfully. ‘I’m 
thinking, my child, that you will do well to take lessons in 
self-denial while they are easier Jearned, than when en- 
forced by necessity.” 

Fanny looked up with an expression of childless‘ won- 
der, and innocently enquired why it should be necessary 
to take such lessons. ‘“‘ But,’’ she added, with unfeigned 
sincerity, “it was not the tea, father, indeed it was not 
that which took away my appetite.”’ 

‘Perhaps not, my dear girl,” said the old gentleman, 
tenderly ;”” but I had reason for insisting that you should 
learn to practice self-denial, and I thought this a conve- 
nient opportunity to explain.” 

Fanny looked up timidly, but did not speak. After a 
pause, her father kindly said— 
| se you gave Charles permission to talk with 
pertain subject—did you not?” 

gred still deeper than before, and, as she was 
sold man considered her silence a tacit ac- 








: amued he, “ec you think that I could give 
my Cohsent torsuch a marriage, Panny ?”’ 
“And why not, dear father ?” faintly faltered the young 
girl, turning suddenly as pale as she had been red a few 
minutes before. ‘‘Is not Charles as steady, industrious 
and respectable as any young manin the parish? Indeed, 
dear father, 1 thought you approved of him, or—”’ 
** You would not have loved him,” added Esq. Phillips, 
filling out the sentence that she lacked words to complete. 
‘“*] hardly meant to say that,’ quivered the white lips of 
poor Fanny, “ for I don’t think I could help loving him; 





but I could not have thought of marrying him.” 


‘* My dear child, I do love and approve of Charles Law- 
ton, for I think he is one of the finest young men that I 
ever knew; but, my dear, do youthink I would do such a 
man as he is, the injustice to sanction such a marriage 
with such a woman as you are likely tobe? He is worthy 
of a better wife.” 

The great drops stood in Fanny’s blue eyes, as she 
turned her face away for a moment, and then brushing 
them away with her checked handkerchief, she ventured 
to say— 

“Father, if love, true and unchanging, can make a man 
happy, I can certainly make Charles so; for I know that 
I can love him, even in the deepest poverty, and he knows 
it too. He knows that I might have married a rich mer- 
chant, or a lawyer either, if I had chosen, instead of a 
mechanic, who had nothing but his own honest industry 
to rely on.” : 

“ My child,” said the old man, with evident emotion, 
“T do not doubt that you think you love Charles, and 
could Jove him under any circumstances ; but think a mo- 
ment of your qualifications to become the wife of a poor 
man. What could you do to make his home comfortable, 
and to assist him in acquiring a competence? I see that 
we have periled your happiness by bringing you up as we 
have done; but I cannot consent that a young man of 
Charles Lawton’s prospects should be ruined by marrying 
a wife who could not eveu make bread.” 

“But,” said the ignorant child, “‘that would not be much; 
of course we should have a servant, and she would know 
how to do all such work. No gentlewoman thinks it nee- 
essary to do that. I suppose mother knows how to do all 


kinds of work, but | never saw her make bread. Surely 
that cannot be a serious objection.” 
‘‘A servant of course,” sighed the old man.’ “I see 


how it is, Fanny; you have very little idea of life, much 
less of the high import of love. Love seeketh not its own 
interest and ease, but the happiness of others. If you lov- 
ed Charles consistently, you would seek to advance his in- 
terest in every possible way. You would not say we shal! 
have a servant of course, when your own cheerful, well 
applicd strength would be sufficient to discharge all the 
labor that your small family would at first require. And 
then think how much pleasanter it would be to a young 
husband to sit down to the neat and well prepared meal, 
furnished with the hands of his own wife, than to eat the 
careless cooking of a servant. I assure you, Fanny, that 
a young mechanic just setting out in business for himself, 
will not be able to hire a servant, support her wastefal- 
ness, and the idleness and the extravagance of a fashiona- 
ble woman, and at the same time, be an honest man. If 
he supports such a style of living, it must be at the ex- 
pense of his hcnesty—yes, my child, of his very soul’s sal- 
vation ; for a dishonest man cannot be a Christian. Now 
do you think [ would suffer you to become such a snare 
to Charles?’ No! I would sooner cut off my right hand, 
or pluck out my right eye.” 

The old man’s face was indicative of so much earnest- 
ness, and his face was so serious in its expression, that 
Fanny for some moment sat speechless. But at last affec- 
tion prevailed over timidity, and she began once more to 
plead, if not for herself, at least for Charles. She was 
sure it wonld break his heart, were her father to refuse his 
consent to their marriage. 

But still the old man seemed inexorable. He declared 
a broken heart to be far better than a violated conscience ; 
and he was sure Fanny could not be other than a tempta- 
tion to evil, with her present ideas of life, and her acquir- 
ed capacities for the discharge of its duties. Thinking 
she might imagine that he could be induced to furnish 
them the means of living in the indolence and ease that he 
feared she regarded as desirable, he told her that it would 
be a violation oflong established principles, for him to fur- 
nish a child, even an only child, with the means of living 
without jabor. 

“God,” said he, “ gave you capacity to labor, and that 
capacity implies a design that you should. I know that 
your mother has spared no pains to teach you every branch 
of needle-work, and I am proud to wear the shirts that 
you have made; but there are equally important arts of the 
kitchen. The reluctance she has felt to place you in the 
immediate society of Phillis, has prevented her insisting 
upon acquiring the necessary knowledge of a house-wife ; 
and till now, we have not realized that you were utterly 
unfit to become the rational companion of a worthy, but 
poor industrious man. 1 truly value your happiness, and 
I am satisfied that it would be greatly promoted by your 
marriage with Charles, were you'qualified to fill the station 
that God designed a wife to fill; but I cannot, | repeat, 
consent that you should be instrumental in the ruin of one 
I so highly prize. Were I to waste upon you the proper- 
ty which God has entrusted to me j 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














than selfish gratification, I should do you a lasting injury, 
for you would be tempted by it to live in idleness and ex- 
travagance, an’ at the same time, I should be robbing 
God. Dear as you are to me, I cannot give my consent 
that you should marry Charles, save on one condition.” 

‘Name it,” cried Fanny eagerly, as she began to 
breathe more freely, and the color once more rose to her 
cheeks. 

“I fear,” said her father, ‘ you will think it a hard 
condition, but remember, it is the only one.” ; 

‘« Tell me, dear father, and see if love does not make it 
easy.” 

it will try the strength of your regard,” said the old 
gentleman, less solemnly than he had beforespoken. “ It 
is on condition that you bind yourself apprentice to Phil- 
lis, and serve under her till she gives you an honorable 
discharge as an accomplished housewife, that | consent to 
your union with Charles Lawton. Will you comply with 
the terms, Fanny ?” : 

Fanny looking up hopefully, and courageously said, “I'll 
try, father.” The old man rose from the table, and im- 
printed a kiss on the cheek of his child, telling her to be 
ready to take lessons on the following day. He then took 
his hat and walking stick, and went to escort his lovely 
wife home from the house of a sick friend, and Fanny was 
left to arrange her plans for the morrow. 

Poor girl! she little dreamed that love was to cost her 
such self-denying labors; but it helped to lighten them in 
reality, as well as to make them less formidable in antict- 
pation. On the following morning, Fanny was up betimes, 
and arrayed in a suit of garments that well befitted “a 
maid of all work.” Esq. Phillips declared he had never 
seen her look so neatly in any other dress, and old Phillis 
grinned and tittered when he introduced her to the kitch- 
en, and told her she was to be entirely under her direction 
till she thought her fit for a housekeeper. ; : 

It was baking day, and the first lesson was in making 
bread. After showing her ignorance in various ways, 
much to the amusement of the shrewd servant, the bread 
was at last prepared for the oven. It was designed to bake 
it without pans, as was then the custom, and it constituted 
no small share of the baker’s skill to be able to toss the 
loaves into the oven handsomely, with a great wooden 
bread shovel, so the loaves will slide off easy.” 

“‘ Now, missy,” said Phillis, ‘ wet the bread shovel so 
the loaves will slide off easy.” 

Fanny wet the shovel, placed a loaf upon it, and made 
the attempt to land it at the back side of the oven. Of 
course it did not go as directed, but a part fell in the mid- 
dle of the oven, and the rest stuck to the shovel. 

“‘'Te-he-he,” burst from Phillis. ‘‘ Guess the silly girl 
won’t wet it again.” 

Poor Fanny! her face looked red enough to bake the 
bread, but as she knew it would be quite useless to resent 
the trick that Phillis had played so successfully upon her, 
she only asked what was to be done next. 

“Take a knife and scrape the shovel, and when yeu 
have washed it clean and dried it, then put on dry flour ; 
guess missy find it won’t stick.” 

The docile girl obeyed, and succeeded so well that 
Phillis condescended to praise her. But this was not the 
only lesson taught her by some Juckless disaster, and the 
wet bread shovel was frequently a source of no small 
amusement to the faithful servant. But in spite of blister- 
ed fingers, sprained wrists and tired feet she persevered, 
till Phillis gave her a diploma, and she received her de- 
gree as housekeeper. 

I shall not tell how frequently Charles looked in at the 
kitchen when business called him by the door, nor how 
many times he praised her beauty in her long checked 
apron, nor how often he told her that he considered this 
the surest proof of her disinterested love, because that 
is a matter that does not concern strangers. But I will 
tell you that she made him such a wife that he was not al- 
ways a poor man, and she never tempted him from his in- 
tegrity by her extravagances. When the King of England 

ered him a commission, he declared he would not dirty 
his pockets with it, and his wife never grudged the tea 
that was given to the fishes in Boston harbor. He be- 
came a man who was looked up to by his neighbors as an 
umpire in all differences, and a model for all to follow who 
sought to be useful and happy. And Fanny, to her latest 
years, was the cheerful, light-hearted wife and friend that 
her knowledge of business promised, for she was never 
annoyed by these luckless failures that young housekeep- 
ers are wont to suffer, and she often, in old age, related to 
her children and grand-children, the history of her first 
baking of bread. 











Narrative. 





THE UNKNOWN. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Day light was fast fading from the sky, on a cold and 
lowering evening in November, when a poor woman, lead- 
ing a little boy by the hand, rang a: the door of a hand- 
some house, in the outskirts of the pleasant town of W. 

The girl who answered the bell, soon returned and told 
the lady of the house, that a poor woman was at the door, 
begging a night’s lodging. 

The lady cast a troubled look at the dead leaves, whirl- 
ing in eddies along the streets, and then at the dark clouds, 
drifting together over-head, and sighed. Her husband 
had a nervous dislike to admitting unknown persons into 


his house, and had often charged his family not to suffer 
any such to pass his threshold. She, therefore, arose 
with a heavy heart, and went to the door where the stran- 
ger stood, holding the hand of a pale, sad-looking little 
boy, about six years of age. The woman dejected and 
care-worn seemed ready to sink with fatigue. The lady 
kindly enquired into her situation, and heard the follow- 
ing account. 

Several years ago she had emigrated to the West, with 
her husband and five children, in hopes of bettering their 
condition. ‘Their hopes had been disappointed—sickness 
had entered their cabin—the husband and father was car- 
ried off by one of the fevers of the climate, and the chil- 
dren, one by one, had followed—the poor, feeble boy, 
which she held by the hand, alone remained. -When~all 
was over, she sold the little property which remained and 
with her boy, began, on foot, their melancholy journey, 
back to their native place, at Cape Ann. That evening, 
for the first time, she found herself obliged to ask charity, 
but it was so hard to bring her feelings to it, that she had 
passed through the whole town without feeling courage to 
stop at a door, until she made her first application at that 
house; ‘ but,” said she, “‘we do not want food, nor 
clothes, nor money,.we only ask a shelter for the night.” 

. The lady felt that this was a case in which she ought 
to risk the displeasure of her husband, rather than send 
the strangers away. Accordingly she led them into the 
house, and while the bed was preparing, she urged them 
to eat, but they both refused food, and as soon as their 
bed was ready, they retired and soon fell asleep. 

When the master of the house returned and heard what 
had happened, he exclaimed angrily, 

‘* They shall not stay here—my father would never har- 
bor any vagrants, neither will 1.” 

“But, my dear,”»said the lady, ‘‘ they are now asleep— 
you cannot send them away now—it is very dark, and 
what hurt can they do-here?”’ 

“They will get up when we are asleep and rob the 
house, and be off beforé we know anything about it. It 
is all a pretence to get igside of the house—but they must 
up and off.” 

“O, pray do not turn them out this. dark, cold night,” 
said the lady. ‘If you are. afraid of their robbing the 
house, I will sit up and .watch them; but they are worn 
out, and are unable to go any farther.” 

‘* We will soon see how that is,’ said he, and going 
into the small room where they slept, he called out, in a 
loud voice, 

““Come, get up and go off—you cannot stay here—I 
cannot have you here.’’ 

The woman raised her eyes, with a look of silent des- 
pair, but the little boy, with a nervous agitation, painfully 
different from the motions of a happy, healthy child, 
sprang from the bed ang. clasping bis thin hands together, 
fell on his knees and cried out in a shrill, imploring tone, 

“O, sir! don’t turn us out this dark night! we are 
tited almost to death. O, do let us stay till daylight!” 

The gentleman relented at the appeal, and turning to 
his wife, said, 

‘* If you choose to give up your night’s rest for the sake 
of their stayimg, I have no objections, but you must watch 
them all the while.”’ 

The lady willingly consented, and soothing the little 
boy, sent him back to bed. She then took a seat in a 
neighboring room, and prepared to fulfil her promise, by 
watching them all night. 

The strangers slept heavily, but not quielty. The poor 
woman groaned often, and murmured in her sleep, of 
many sorrows. Once or twice, she said, with a deep 
sigh, “ Well! wall! my heart is breaking, but the Lord is 
good.” * * * * 

In after years, that lady was called to endure loss after 
loss, and trial after trial, until her heart was almost 
crushed within her; but often, when she was ready to 
sink in despair, the sleeping words of that unknown widow, 
came home to her heart and brought strength and com- 
fort; and she felt herself richly repaid for a sleepless 
night, when she had learned to say, “‘ Well! well! my 
heart is breaking, but the Lord is good.” 

Poor unknowf woman! if you are still an inhabitant of 
this world—if The Physician has healed your breaking 
heart, know that your words unconsciously spoken, have 
often strengthened the spirit of a widow almost as deso- 
late as yourself, and in return she now longs to tell you 
what she has since learned. If we truly know and ac- 
knowledge that the Lord is good, our hearts will never break, 
but grow stronger and stronger under trials.— Amer. Trav. 








' Morality. 


THE POOR PAYMASTER. 


““Who have you been at work for to-day 
Freeman to a laborer, who stopped at his d 
ment, just after dark. 

‘* I] have been at work for Simpkins ; 
for him any more.” 

‘Is the work too hard?” 

‘No, I don’t mind hard work, but he don’t pay me; he 
don’t keep his promises, and so I won’t work for him any 
more. Don’t you wish to hire me?” 

‘No, I can’t afford it. If I hired my corn harvested 
and husked out, I should have to sell it all, or else not pay 
my help.” 

“I would risk it,’”’ said Mr. Holley, and he passed on. 











shan’t work 





‘*T am glad he has Jeft Mr. Simpkins,” said Jobn Free- 







man, a lad about ten years old,—“‘ it is too bad for a poor 
man to work for nothing.” 

‘*See that you never do it, my son.” 

The next day, Mr. Freeman and John were husking 
corn in the meadow, behind the barn. The corn had 
been drawn there, and laid in heaps. Mr. Freeman and 
John began at one end of it, and soon made a small heap 
of yellow ears on one side of them, and a great heap of 
husks behind them. John liked the employment for a 
while very much. He could work sitting still, which was 
anew thing. But ere long, he grew tired and lonesome. 
The husks were so high around him, that he could not see 
out. He began to wish that his father would hire some- 
body for company, if for nothing else. By and by, he 
heard a footstep. 

‘Who comes there?” said he. Mr. Freeman reproved 
him for speaking in that way, since, for aught he knew, it 
was a man. \ 

Much to John’s relief, it was not a man; but a rather 
untidy boy of seventeen. 

*“Who are you at work for now?” said John. He 
thought he would say to a boy, what his father said to a 
man. 

‘‘f am not at work anywhere to-day,” said Stephen. 
**T have been at work for old Simpkins; but I have left 
him.” 

**Couldn’t suit him, may be.” 

** He could not suit me. 1 couldn’t get my pay of him. 
I don’t see how he gets so many men to work for him,— 
he never pays.” 

“I know of one,” said Mr. Freeman, “‘ who gets a great 
many more to work for him than Simpkins does, and he 
don’t pay them any better; and, in fact, not so well.’ 

‘“* Where does he live?” said Stephen. 

Mr. Freeman made no reply. 

** Does he live in this town ?” continued Stephen. 

“‘ He has a good many in this town in his employment,” 
said Mr. Freeman. 

‘“‘] wonder who it can be; have they been to work for 
him for sometime ?” 

“* Yes; some of them ever since I first knew them,— 
ever since I first came into the place.” 

** Does he hire any boys?” 

“ He has a great many boys employed in one way and 
another.” 

“*T can’t think who he is.” 

‘1 believe you have worked for him some.” 

“I guess not. I never worked for any body who didn’t 
pay me.” 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

‘* Yes; I am sure.” 

“You were at work for the person I am speaking of, 
the night you shook my pear tree.” 

Stephen was mute. He had no idea that the thing was 
known. He and an accomplice had stripped a very fine 
pear tree of its fruit, just as it began to be ripe. These 
words of Mr. Freeman, were the first he had heard about 
it. He supposed it was all over, and safely concealed. 
** Did you get well paid for that job?” said Mr. Freeman, 
in a tone that would not lead any one to think that he had 
any personal interest in the matter. oe” 

Stephen looked up, and saw him smiling, and took cour- 
age to answer. ‘‘ No—yes,I did too, for Jack and 1 quar- 
relled about the division of them, and I got a black eye by 
it, and then when I was hiding my part, I fell off the hay- 
mow, and sprained my ancle so badly, that it hurts me 
some now, when I walk; and then, for a long time, I felt 
bad every time I saw you.” 4 

** So you think you were pretty well paid?” 

*' Yeu, sit.” 

“Was that the kind of pay which your employer 
promised ?”’ 

“* Not exactly.” 

‘“* He promised you a fine time and no trouble about it. 
You see how he keeps his promises. 1 should think you 
would get tired working for him. Men won’t work for 
Simpkins unless he pays them, and I don’t blame them; 
but they will work for Satan, if he don’t pay them, and the 
harder he is with them, the harder they all work for him. 
Simpkins’ men*are all Jeaving him, but Satan’s hold on.” 

Stephen was by this time husking with great vigor, and 
made no reply to Mr. Freeman’s remarks. 

“T think,” said Mr. Freeman, “ you had better quit 
your old employer, and: work for one who will pay.” 

** Whom do you mean ?” 

“‘T guess you know whom I mean,—the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

** What does he want me todo? TI am not a minister.” 

** He wants you to do right, and he always pays those 
who do it. He always pays for all that is done for him. 
If one gives to his children and friends a cup of cold wa- 
ter only, he is sure to be paid for it.” 

** Pay-day is a great way off; isn’t it?” said Stephen. 

4 No; he pays those who work for him, as they want 
it.’ 

**T guess there are some who don’t get their pay as fast 
as they want it. There is old Mrs. Folger; she is one of 
your folks; I think she don’t get her pay as she goes along, 
or else she don’t get very good wages.” 

‘* Did you ever hear her say so?” . 

“* No, I don’t know as I have.” 

e Did,you ever hear her complain of her condition?” 

“No 


“ T have heard her say, she had all she wished for, that 
she had no. anxiety about anything in time or in eternity.” 
Mr. Freeman pronounced the word eternity in a very sol- 





emn manner. It made Stephen uneasy,—it made his 


heart beat quicker. 
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«| will come some time and help you enough to make 
up for the pears; I must go now,” said he. ‘‘ Good 
morning.” 

‘Good morning,” said Mr. Freeman courteously, as he 
withdrew. 

John wondered why his father did not scold Stephen for 
stealing the pears, and why he did not make him work till 
he had paid for them. He did not know that his father 
had a higher object than to get pay for his fruit. Mr. 
Freeman was willing to lose his pears, if by means there- 
of, he could make an impression on the conscience of the 
wicked boy.” 

‘<I suppose,” said John, “‘ that Stephen had no one to 
teach him when he was young.” 

‘“‘ Yes; his parents were very painstaking teachers, and 
he was an apt scholar.” 

“<4 wonder how he came to be so bad then.” 

‘“‘ His parents taught him to drink rum when he was an 
infant, and to swear as soon as he could speak, and to 
steal almost as soon as he could run about.” 

“It is no wonder he is wicked. I think he is to be 
pitied, more than he is to be blamed.” 

‘‘He is to be blamed, because he knows his duty, or 
has the means of knowing it.” 

‘‘ He isn’t as much to blame as those who have good 
teaching from their parents. I don’t wonder he is at work 
for Satan.” 

“ Who are you at work for?” said Mr. Freeman. 

“‘T don’t know, Sir; I don’t work with Stephen.” 

‘* Are you at work for the Lord ?” 

* «No, sir.” 

‘¢ You neither serve one nor the other ?”’,, 

John thought that might be about the state of the case ; 
but hardly dared to say so. His father waited for his an- 
swer. A faint ‘‘ Yes, sir,”’ was uttered. 

“He that is not with me, is against me, and he that 
gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad.” That settles 
the question. You are not doing the same kind of work 
with Stephen; but you are at work for the same master. 
Compare the instruction which he received in childhood, 
with that which you have received, and say,—which is 
most to blame for remaining in the service of Satan ?”’ 

John thought the matter over, and could not deny that 
he was more to blame for not being a Christian, than Ste- 
phen was. He saw that Stephen, wicked as he was, could 
rise up against him at the judgment, and condemn him. 

, [ The Lost Lamb. 
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SOMETHING FROM CHINA. 
Extract of a Letter from a Missionary. 


I went into a Chinese shop this afternoon, and seeing 
several images on a shelf, inquired what they were? the 
shop-keeper replied, ‘‘ They are Joss.” Joss is the prin- 

-cipal god o ina. The price of Joss was one rupee. I 
quietly rgp! the little image on the shelf, not being in 
want of such a god to worship. Yet men buy these images 
at that shop, carry them home, and setting them in a con- 
spicuous place, burn lamps before them, offer tea to them, 
and to them make their vows, and prayers, almost daily. 
Buying and selling an object of worship. To your, and 
my mind, it appears very absurd. But thousands within 
two miles of me are practising that absurdity with the ut- 
most gravity, daily. O that I could speak to them in Chi- 
nese. These Chinese cannot be expected to learn Eng- 
lish. Therefore Christians must learngChinese, and pre- 
sent the truth, in Chinese words. oF 

I went over to the Hospital, and seeing a cat near the 
house, I said, puss, puss, pussy, but she started up, and 
ran away, not knowing English. I then spoke to her in 
Chinese, and said, ‘‘ mow, mow, mow,” (the Chinese word 
for cat) and she’ immediately turned round, and came to- 
wards me, with all the familiarity of a tame cat. So it is 

, With the people. Yesterday was the day on which the 
Chinese annually worship at the graves and tombs of their 
deceased relatives. When going down to day, I passed 
several graves that had tapers and wax candles burning 
in front of them. ‘This custom is universally observed 
throughout the Empire. 

Yesterday, I commenced teaching the Chinese boys, .17 
innumber. They are from 9 to 16 years of age. Some 
of them are very intelligent, desirous of learning, and have 
as quick understanding as American boys. School com- 
mences at 9, and all the boys attend to English studies in 
the forenoon. Attwo o’clock they assemble again, and 
with a Chinese teacher attend to Chinese studies after 
their own fashion. Each scholar studies loud. The Chi- 
nese take only two meals in twenty-four hours. I think I 
have a willing heart to teach these Chinese, but I want 
language. Slow, very slow work it is. I often say to my 
teacher nan, nan, which in» English is hard, hard. He 
replies, ’m nan, ’m nan, that is not hard, not hard. I was 
reading in Dr. Morrison’s life, and found Dr. Morrison’s 
opinion corresponds with mine. ‘‘'T'o acquire the Chi- 
nese lanfuage is a work for men with bodies of brass, 
lungs of steel, heads of oak, hands of spring steel, eyes of 
eagles, hearts of apostles, memories of angels, and lives of 
Methusaleh-! 

The boys are ambitious and diligent in their studies, 
well behaved and becoming in their deportment. I love 
them more and more, China more and more, and the Chi- 
nese langu and more, | am going to call my 








Chinese teacher now, and shall say “ Asing, key-u seen | 
shang gaw ka.”’ Asing, callteacher mine. ‘There are no 
boys I love more than Akam, Awing, Atsent, Akii, Atsan, 
Aching, Akam, &c. God bless them is my daily prayer, 
and make them a blessing to their friends, and relatives, 
and countrymen for many years tocome. Would you like 
to read a copy of one of my little boy’s compositions. He 
was half an hour composing it. 
“Morrison Hill, Hong Kong, April 13, 1845. 

‘“« My Dear Brother,—Now I am going to tell you what 
have I done on Sunday. On the morning of Sunday, half 
past seven, { went to dining room, to prayer; and ten 
o’clock our teacher went to school, tell us to read the 8th 
chap of John, beginning at the 44 verse, to the 54th, and 
he explain tous in Chinese,* and told us something about 
the Bible, and after we finished, I went to my room, to 
study the English and Chinese, to half past three. The 
monitor ring the bell, to call the boys in, and I went in 
too. First the two classes recite the Bible by Chinese, 
and when they had finished, we, and the first classes re- 
cite the Bible in English, and I said one verse only, and 
when all have finished, he then told us something between 
satan and God, and he teach us with all his heart, and tell 
us to turn away from satan, to the living and the true God, 
and do not believe and follow him for he is a devil and do 
not know where the light is. And he tell us to ‘ believe 
on the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. And tell us 
to pray Jesus to make our soul clean. For Jesus the Son 
of God is come into the world to savesinners. And satan 
is come into the world to destroy and to kill the people.” 





* Probably a teacher who had been there 6 years. 








Religion. 








THE GOOD BOY AND WICKED FATHER. 


In the city of New York lived a little boy, who appear- 
ed to take little or no interest in learning, so that he was 
pronounced by his teacher a very dull scholar. He learn- 
ed to read but very slowly, and finally neglected the school, 
thinking he should never succeed. There was a Bible 
class organized, which he was induced to attend. And 
here he soon began to manifest an interest in the study of 
the Scriptures. He learned to read very well, which 
much astonished his father, who was a very wicked man. 
One Sabbath his father took some nails and a hammer, to 
nail up a fence, when he was reproved by his little son, 
who spoke about working on the Sabbath day, and invited 
him to attend public worship. The enraged father drove 
him from his presence, and threatened to punish him if 
ever he talked so again. The child went away sorrowful. 
Not long after this, as the little boy returned from public 
worship, he went and looked over his father’s shoulder, 
and observed that he was reading Hume’s History of Eng- 
land. He went into the middle of the room, and said, 
‘‘Father, where do you expect to go when you die?” 
Such a question from such a boy could not be borne. 
“* Away,” said he, “‘ from my presence immediately, or I 
will whip you.” ‘The child retired; but the father was 
troubled. He went out to take a walk, but still a load was 
pressing upon his agonized soul. He thought of attend- 
ing public worship, for nothing else seemed so likely to 
soothe his troubled feelings. He entered while the minis- 
ter was at prayer, and that day was the beginning of better 
days to him. He sought from God the forgiveness of his 
sins, and soon obtained the hope of eternal life. 

A few years passed away, and the o an was on his 
dying bed. His son attended him, const@fitly ministering 
to his spiritual wants. ‘To a Christian minister the father 
said, ‘“‘I am dying, but I am going to heaven; and my 
son has been the instrument of saving my soul.’”” Soon 
his spirit was released, to be welcomed, as we have no 
reason to doubt, into the mansions of glory. Happy 
child! to be the instrument of saving his father from death. 
Happy parent! to be blessed with such a child, 

[Facts for Boys. 
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THE TWO RABBITS, OR THE PRICE OF A BIBLE. 


Tae littlé girl, of whom I am going to tell you, lived in 
a small village among the mountains of Avignon, in 
France. Some person having told her that the Holy Bi- 
ble is the word of God, she earnestly desired to have one; 
but how to get it she did not know, because it is a very 
difficult thing to obtain a Bible in France, in the language 
of the people. This child, however, learned at last, that 
a gentleman lived at Nismes who sold Bibles, and she de- 
termined to go to him and ask for one. But Nismes was 
many miles from her dwelling, and she must go on foot ; 
and when she got there, still she might not be able to get 
a Bible, for.she had not a penny in the world. It is true, 
they were sold at the lowest possible price, that the poor 
might buy; but still they cost half a dollar each. What 
then could this little girl do? She had two rabbits, and 
these she thought she would give in exchange for a Bible. 
She loved them, indeed, very much, but she wished still 
more for a Bible, because it teaches the way to heaven. 
It tells us too of Jesus Christ, our dear Redeemer, who 
tenderly loves little children, and who came down from 
heaven, and died upon the cross, that he might save all 
who believe in and love him. So this poor child deter- 
mined to give up her rabbits, and obtain a French Bible. 
She put them in a basket, and set off for Nismes. She 
arrived at last at Nismes, and though very tired, beeause 





ee 


she had walked all the way, and the basket was very 
heavy, yet she went immediately to the shop where the 
Bibles were sold : she showed the bookseller the rabbits, 
and asked him if he would take them in exchange for a 
French Bible. The bookseller said he was ready to do 
so, and she was very happy, because though she was sor- 
ry to give up her rabbits, she rejoiced to possess a Bible, 
which she might read whenever she pleased, and in which 
she might learn the will of God. This little girl went 
home very tired, but very happy. She had, indeed, no 
pretty rabbits, but she had what is of more value than all 
else—a Bible. 

Have you, dear reader, a Bible, or any part of it? If 
you have, I beseech you to read it daily, and pray to God 
to give you his Holy Spirit to teach you to understand it 
rightly. 








Sabbath School. 


THE GOOD LITTLE GIRL. 

A superintendent once remarked to the children of his 
Sabbath School that they could do some good, and be of 
service to the world. A little girl, who heard this remark, 
on her return from school, after having related what the 
superintendent had said-—inquired of her mother what 
good she could do. ‘Think! my child,” said her moth- 
er. ‘*Can’t yon think of something you can do that will 
benefit others?’ The little girl paused, considered a 
moment, and then retired. After she had returned, her 
mother said to her, ‘‘ Where have you been, my daugh- 
ter?’ Said the little girl with a cheerful countenance 
and a pleasant smile, as if conscious of having done her 
duty, and accomplished some good, ‘‘I have been to read 
my Testament to the poor blind woman.” 

With what pleasing emotions that little girl must have 
been inspired when she reflected that she had been the 
means of comforting the poor woman deprived of sight, 
by reading to her the consoling and cheering promises the 
Testament affords, when she thought of the joy that was 
expressed in her countenance, and of the many thanks she 
had bestowed on her Kindness! Do you not think the 
sweetness of her nature often,led her to seek out objects 
of compassion on which to*bestow similar acts of kindness? 

If my young readers would know the pleasure which 
flows from acts of benevolence, let them imitate the ex- 
ample of that good little girl, who, no doubt, learned from 
her Testament that we should not forget “‘to do good and 
communicate,”’—‘‘ for with such sacrifices- God is well 
pleased.” —Juvenile Wesleyan. 




















Nursery. 











LITTLE MARIA.—NO. I. 

Little Maria was two and a half years old. One day 
when her mother was busy sewing in the parlor, Maria 
came running in, looking as if she felt very happy. Her 
cheeks were rosy, and her blue eyes sparkled with delight. 
She said, “‘Oh, mother, see what a beauty I’ve found,” 
and she came close to her mother, and carefully opened 
the little fingers of her fat dimpled hand, to show her what 
she had in it. 

Now this “‘ beauty ” that pleased Maria so much was a 
caterpillar. Perhaps some of my little readers think cat- 
erpillars are very ugly ; but little Maria had been taught 
that insects, such as flies, spiders, and beetles, would do 
her no harm, so she loved to watch them, This caterpil- 
lar was the first she had ever seen; and when she found 
it, she thought it was prettier than any of the flies and 
spiders. And so it was. It had fine, soft hair, which was 
arranged around its body in brown and yellow rings. 
Then it had very small, bright black eyes, and a great 
many little feet, which it soon began to use, by crawling 
up Maria’s arm. The little girl smoothed down the cat- 
erpillar’s hair, saying, ‘“‘ Poor little catemilley, you are a 
sweet catemilley.” Pretty soon it was creeping up so 
high on Maria’s arm, that she could not see it very well, 
so she took it off; but then it rolled itself up, and looked 
like a round ball. Maria was afraid she had hurt it, but 
her mother said, ‘‘Oh! no, it is not hurt.” ‘Then she 


took the caterpillar and laid it on a newspaper, and said,.. 


** Now you can see him crawl about.” 

Maria brought her picture-book and told her little visi- 
ter all about the pictures, and showed him her blocks, and 
shells, and little cradle, and doll, whose name was Minny; 
but the caterpillar did not pay much attention to Maria’s 
entertainment, so she soon left him to himself, to creep 
about on the newspaper. 

In about an hour, Maria’s cousin came in to play with 
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her. His name was Frank, and he was a year older than 
Maria. He brought his little wagon and whip, and said ; 
he would give Maria’s doll aride. But while she was fix- 
ing Minny nicely in the wagon, Frank happened to see ! 
the caterpillar, which had crept up on the window sill. 
He took the handle of his whip, and struck the little in- 
sect so hard, that it fell down dead on the carpet. 

Little Maria picked it up and carried it to her mother. | 
She said, ‘‘ It’s dead, and must be buried up in the ground. ; 
What will the catemilly’s mamma do now,” Then the | 
tears came into her eyes and rolled over her cheeks, and 
she cried as if she felt very sorry and grieved, She ask- 
ed, “ Will God make any more catemillies now this is , 
dead ?” 

Her mother wiped little Maria’s eyes, and told her there 
were a great many more caterpillars in the garden, which 
she could find when she went out to play. And she laid 
hér hand on Frank’s head, and said, ‘‘ My dear little boy, 
I hope you will never again be so thoughtless as to kill a 
little insect like this. God made it to be happy, and it 
was doing you no harm. Now you may go to your play.” 
But Frank looked out at the window, and Maria still | 
watched the dead caterpillar. Neither of them felt much 
like playing. ’ 

Would my little readers rather be like Frank, to kill all 
the insects they find, or like little Maria, to make play- 
mates of the beetles and caterpillars, and love everything 
that God has made? ABBIE. 

[The Young Reaper. 


———— 








Editorial. 





THE YOUNG SHEPHERD OF BETHLEHEM. 
BY D. GOULD. 

The ancient Israelites were the peculiar people of God. While 
other nations were suffered to depart from the path of truth and 
righteousness, and to pursue their own chosen way without any 
special warning or remonstrance, the children of Israel were 
warned by prophets and entreated to return to the worship and 
service of the true God. When Say} their first king had diso- 
beyed the commands of God, and been rejected from being 
king, the prophet Samuel who by God’s commandment had at 
first. anointed him with oil as the sign of his appointment to be 
king, was sent to Bethlehem, to anoint another person to be king 
in his stead, “Fill thy horn with oil,” said God to the prophet, 
“and go, for I will send thee to Jesse the Bethlehemite, for I 
have provided-me a king amoug his sons.” Samuel was afraid 
to go, lest Saul should hear of itand kill him. He was therefore 
directed to offer a sacrifice at Bethlehem, and call Jesse to the 
sacrifice, when God would show him what further he should do. 
Samuel was a very aged man, and had been known for many 
years as a prophet of God. Besides this he had governed the 
people by his advice and influence, though not with the name 
or authority of a king. This was before Saul came to the king- 
dom. After that event, it seems from the accounts that he retir- 
ed from public life to his own house at Ramah. When he came 
to Bethlehem the elders and rulers of the town were afraid of 
him. Perhaps they sipposed he might have come to reprove 
them or denounce the wrath of God against them for their sins, 
and went to him to enquire if he had come to them with peace- 
able intentions. He answered that he come in peace and said, 
“T have come to offer a sacrifice unto the Lord, sanctify your- 
selves and come with me to the sacrifice.” He also called Jesse 
and his sons, and under his directions they were sanctified in the 
manner which was appointed for those who were about to attend 
upon a solemn sacrifice to God. The heifer which Samuel had 
brought with him was killed, and her flesh was laid upon the al- 
tar with the wood by which it was burnt as an offering to God. 
Probably the prophet in the presence and in the name of all who 
were present, had made confession of sin, and prayed that God 
would accept the sacrifice which they offered as a token of re- 
pentance, of the necessity of an atonement, and of the hope of 
pardon, when he told Jesse that God had sent hin to anoint one 
of his sons to perform a service for him. We may well believe 
that the pious father rejoiced in his heart that any one of his 
family should be thought worthy to be set apart by such a mes- 
senger from God and by such a ceremony for’ any service to 
which God might call him. At his bidding then the eldest of 
his sons, whose name was Eliab, a tal] and portly man of fair pro- 
portions, of uncommon strength and of a beautiful countenance, 
stood before the prophet. When the old prophet saw him, be- 
lieving that such another could scarcely be found among all the 
thousands of Israel, he concluded in his mind that the future king 
of God’s chosen people was then before him. But as he was to 
do nothing without the express command of God, he did not has- 
ten to anoint him till he should be directed to do so by God him- 
self. We do not know in what manner the prophet was made 
sensible of the will of God, whether by an audible voice as once 
before, or by a strong and miraculous impression on his mind, 
but probably the latter. For the Lord said to Samuel, Do not 
regard the beauty of his countenance, nor the height of his stat- 
ure; for I have refused him, for with me the judgment is not 
made in the manner that men are accustomed to judge, Man 
looks at the outward appearance, but the Lord looks upon the heart. 
When this communication was made known to Jesse, he called 
his second son, Abinadab ; but the prophet said, “neither hath 
the Lord chosen this.” Then the third son, Shammah was call- 
ed, but the answer was again the same, “neither hath the Lord 
chosen this.” In the same manner four more of the sons of 


_ Jesse were called and stood before the prophet, whose answer to 


Jesse was, The Lord hath not chosen any of these. Then said 
the old prophet to Jesse, “ Are here all thy children?” And he 
answered, “No. There is yet one more, the youngest, who has 
not yet attained to manhood, whom, on account of his youth, I 
have not called to be with us to-day. He is yet in the field, and 
has the care of the sheep.” Then said Samuel, “Send and 
fetch him, for we will not sit down till he shall come.” So 
Jesse, wondering perhaps that all his older sons should be re- 


; jected, sent for his youngest. He knew that David had slain 
. the lion and the bear when they assailed the flock, that he had 


faithfully watched the sheep committed to his charge, but little 


‘ did he think that God had chosen him, young as he was, to rule 


his people, and to lead them as a shepherd leads his flock to pas- 
ture. Whenthe young shepherd of Bethlehem appeared, though 


| he had not the tall, robust and manly form of Eliab his brother, 
| his countenance was beautiful and lovely, and God in looking at 
: his heart had found reason to choose him in preference to his 


seven brothers, and all the rest of the children of Israel, to be 


| king instead of Saul; and God said to Samuel, “ Arise, and 


anoint him, for this is he whom I have chosen.” So Samuel 
poured the oil out of the horn upon his head in the presence of 
his brethren. From that time the spirit of the Lord came upon 
David, and after several years of trial and affliction he was ex- 
alted to the throne of Israel, and became one of the most renown- 


| ed kings of the east. 


From this little piece of history we are taught that God exalts 
whomsoever he will, and when it is his pleasure, from the hum- 

| blest condition in life, to rule over the nations of the earth; that 
he regards the young and shows favor to those whose hearts are 
' right with him; and that in his sight the outward appearance 
and circumstances of a person are as nothing, while the disposi- 


| tion of the heart is all important. 
! : 


“THE LOST LAMB, 
| AND oTHER Taes:” is another of the promised books by the 
| author of the “ Light Hearted Girl,” “Cardinal Flower,” &c. Dr. 
| Alden has in this publication well sustained his reputation as an 
| interesting writer for youth, and our young friends wil] not be 
| likely to lay down the book till they have read it through. In 
the absence of our expected communication from Dr. Alden this 
week, we have extracted the “ Poor Paymaster,” one of the Tales 
in this book, as a specimen, and the best recommendation we can 
give it. Sold by B. Perkins & Co. 100 Washington st. Boston. 
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OBEYING PARENTS. 


Youth very seldom act as they will wish they had, when they 
arrive at mature years; if this fact could be sutticiently impress- 
ed on our readers’ minds, it might be the means of very great 
improvement. What little girl would disobey her kind mother, 
if she were to reflect, that soon she would have no dear mother 
to command her obedience. My dear little girl, you are soon to 
grow up and leave the fireside of your parents, and have a home 
of your own; and, take our word for it, one of your sorest trials 
will be, that you have been disobedient to your parents. We 
have grey hairs on our head, and it is even now an occasion for 
tears, that when children, we were no more devoted to our kind 
parents. We advise cvery little girl and boy who may read this 
paper, to be prompt in obeying all the directions of those whom 
God has put over them, ‘Children obey your parents in all 
things,” is a lesson of inspiration, which we hope all our yonng 
friends will remember. 


APPINESS AT HOME. 


To be happy @ e is the ultimate result of all ambition, the 
end to which every enterprise and labor tends, and of which 
every desire prompts the prosecution. Itis, indeed, at home that 
every man must be known by those who would make a just esti- 
mate of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and embroidery are 
alike occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show in paint- 
ed honor and fictitious benevolence. 
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REVENGE. 


Revenge is incompatible with true happiness. Let him whose 
soul is dark with malice, and studious of revenge, walk through 
the fields, clad with verdure and adorned with flowers: to his 
eye there is no beauty—the flowers to him exhale apiregrance. 
Like his soul, nature is robed in the deepest sable/)fhe smile 
of beauty and cheerfulness lights not up his bosom with joy ; but 
the furies of hell rage there, and render him as miserable as he 
wishes the object of his hate. 
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CLERICAL WIT. 


“If we go to war, father,” said a bright eyed boy the other day 
to his clerical parent, from what part of the Bible shall you get 
the text for a new sermon?” The good minister being taken by 
surprise at the question, thought a moment, and then smoothing 
the locks of the child with a sort of paternal pride, answered 
that he believed it would be from Lamentations.— Transcript. 


SAVING; 


Pick up that pin, it is worth saving. And that rusty nail may 
come in play. A cent is a small amount; but a hundred make 
a dollar. Money seldom comes in large quantities. Pick it up 
little by little, if you would become rich. A copper a day 
amounts to more than three dollars a year. It was by saving 
that Gerard and Astor became so rich. 


—eo 
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PRECIOUS THINGS. 


The two most precious things on this side of the grave are 
and life, But it is to be lamented that the contempti- 


ble whisper may deprive us of the one, and the k 
of the mw . e, weakest weapon 








Lowell, Mass. 


Poetry. 


WHAT TO LIVE FOR. 
I have little hands, and feet; 
I can run about and play: 
I have teeth, with which to eat; 
T have eyes, to see the way. 
God, my Maker in the sky, 
Gave these blessings; I should try, 
All his mercies to improve, 
And his holy name to love. 
*T'is not, just to eat and sleep, 
He is pleased my life to keep. 
I’m not made for idle play 
Like a butterfly,—all day. 
Shameful would it be, to grow 
Like a dunce and nothing know. 
I must learn to read, and look 
Often in God’s holy book. 
Busy I must be, and do 
What is right and useful, too. 
What my parents, fond and kind, 
Bid me, I will gladly mind. 
How I love to hear them say, 
“ You're a darling child to-day !” 
They are Anan | can tell, 
If I am behaving well. 
They are grieved, and I am sad, 
When I have been acting bad. 
Oh! that never once again, 
I might cause them grief or pain. 
Never, wrong should | have done, 
Ifmy naughty heart were gone. 
But, to God, I still will pray, 
Please to take that heart away! 
He from sin can make me free, 
For the Saviour died for me. 
Oh! how happy, life to spend, 
With the Saviour for my friend. 
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FLIGHT OF THE SEASONS. 
BY C. D. BEERS. 


How soon the seasons pass away, 
In which we most delight ; 

With nimble step and sunny smile 

They come and linger for a while, 
And sudden take their flight. 


Sweet Spring, the welcome harbinger 
Of sun-shine and of showers, ¢ 

Unlocks the mute and frozen springs, 

O’er earth a gorgeous drapery flings, 
Of richest green and flowers; 


Then falls into the glad embrace 
Of summer waiting near ; 

Who lifteth up her magic wand, 

And waves it o’er the smiling land, 
O brightest of the year! 


And ’neath her mild and genial sway, 
When harvest fields are white, 

Lo! Autumn gathers up the sheaves, 

And crowns himself with yellow leaves, 
With merry heart and light. 


His golden fruits he scatters round 
ith an unsparing hand, 
And rich and poor take from his store ; 
Then winter comes with sullen roar, 
And ruleth o’er the land. 


en nen 


PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


No longer I follow a sound, 
No longer a dream I pursue ; 

Oh happiness not to be found! 
Unattainable treasure, adieu! 


I have sought,thee in splendor and dress, 
In the regions of pleasure and taste ; 

I have sought thee and seemed to possess, 
But have proved thee a vision at last. 


An humble ambition and hope 
The voice of true wisdom inspires ; 
Tis sufficient if peace be the scope 
And the summit of all our desires. 


Peace may be the lot of the mind 
That seeks it in meekness and love, 
But rapture and bliss are confined 
To the glorified spirits above. 
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LITTLE SINS. 


Our evil actions spring, 
From small and hidden seeds ; 

At first, we think some wicked thing, 
Then practice wicked deeds. 


Oh! for a holy fear 
Of every evil way, 

That we may never venture near, 
The path that leads astray. 


Wherever it begins, 

It ends in death and woe ; 
And he who suffers little sins, 

A sinner’s doom shalleknow. 


————eo 
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THE WELCOME BACK. 


Sweet is the hour that brings us home, 
Where all will spring to meet us ; 
Where hands are striving as we come, 
To be the first to greet us. 
When the world hath spent its frowns and wrath, 
And care been sorely pressing, 
*Tis sweet to turn from our roving path, 
And find a fireside blessing. 
Oh, joyfully dear is the homeward tre-" 
If we are but sure of a welcome br 


[M. E. Puritan. 
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[ Cowper. 
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